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Abstract 


Two conceptions of psychological needs predominate within contemporary motivational science. 
Motive disposition theory conceives of needs as behavioral motives which direct behavior (needs- 
as-motives), while self-determination theory conceives of needs as universally required experiences 
for optimal functioning (needs-as-requirements). Until recently, these perspectives on psychological 
needs have proceeded without much intersection, despite the fact that they address the same 
fundamental concept. Here we summarize the Two Process Model of Psychological Needs, which 
attempts to bridge these two conceptions. We argue that psychological needs are best defined as 
tendencies to seek out certain basic types of psychosocial experiences, to a somewhat varying extent across 
individuals, and to feel good and thrive when those basic experiences are obtained, to the same extent across 
individuals. We suggest that this definition allows a reconciliation of needs-as-motives and needs-as- 
requirements perspectives and a more consilient science of human motivation. Empirical support 
for the TPM is also summarized. 


Introduction 


Understanding human motivation is fundamental to the study of personality and 
psychological science more broadly. In their attempts to explain human behavior, motivation 
scientists have long relied on notions of basic human motivations for particular needs. One 
fundamental problem that faces these endeavors, though, is adequately defining a psychological 
need. To date, conceptualizations of psychological needs remain somewhat varied 
(see Pittman & Zeigler, 2007 for a review), and what is to be rightly considered a need is also 
a topic of debate (see Baumeister & Leary, 1995). Still, many of these perspectives tend to 
characterize needs in two basic ways that often talk past each other: as experiential requirements 
or as behavioral motives. So toward the goal of reconciling contemporary need definitions, and 
thus the theories that are constructed on top of them, a question we will address here is, as 
follows: Can two prominent conceptions of psychological needs be integrated? 

In this article, we will provide an overview of an emerging Two Process Model of 
psychological needs (TPM; Sheldon, 2011; Sheldon & Schiiler, 2011), outline some 
supportive data, and point toward remaining questions and research imperatives. We will 
demonstrate that the Two Process Model holds a promise for integrating need conceptualizations 
from two macro-theories of motivation, self-determination theory (SDT) and motive 
disposition theory (MDT), providing a means for reconciliation between the broader 
perspectives on psychological needs that these theories represent. Specifically, we will treat 
SDT as an exemplary theory of the needs-as-experiential-requirements viewpoint, and 
MDT as an exemplary theory of the needs-as-behavioral-motives viewpoint. We believe 
a successful integration of the core concepts of these theories can help the field to further 
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address crucial issues surrounding initiation and maintenance of behavior, implicit and 
explicit motivational processes, personality development, and optimal well-being. 

We will begin by providing some conceptual and theoretical background for the TPM by 
outlining the SDT and MDT perspectives on psychological needs as exemplars of the needs- 
as-requirements and needs-as-motives perspectives, respectively. From there, we will outline 
the TPM and the way in which it integrates these different vantage points and review the 
emerging research in support of the TPM. Lastly, we provide recommendations for future 
research on the TPM and toward a more integrative science of human motivation. We would 
like to caution the reader that what ensues can only be a brief and optimistic sketch of the model 
and its promise; interested readers who wish for in-depth accounts of the TPM and its 
supportive research should consult Sheldon (2011) and Sheldon and Schiiler (2011). 


Defining Psychological Needs 


Needs-as-requirements: the self-determination theory perspective 


That organisms require certain elements to thrive is both a longstanding and intuitively 
appealing notion. For example, biologically based need conceptions posit that organisms 
require certain requisite goods for healthy functioning, such as water, air, sleep, etc. That 
these commodities are requirements seem a truism. One just has to watch their office plant 
wither without water to understand that what is missing is crucial for the plant’s well-being. 
The deterioration that ensues from relatively less immediate needs, such as sleep, is also clear 
(Colten & Altevogt, 2006). However, more difficult questions arise when we begin to 
consider whether certain psychological inputs are necessary conditions for healthy human 
development and functioning. Are there certain psychological needs that are in fact 
universally necessary for well-being? If so, what are they? 

Numerous theories assume that there are psychological needs that constitute requirements 
in much the same way as physical needs and thus, are fundamental to thriving. For example, 
Maslow (1954) likened psychological needs to vitamins, and so his famous hierarchy outlines 
a view of a healthy psychosocial experiential “diet”. Many theorists have proceeded from this 
nutrition-based framework and have attempted to posit universal needs that provide for 
maintenance and growth and can cause suffering when absent. Examples of proposed 
universal psychological needs include belongingness (Baumeister & Leary, 1995), superiority 
(Adler, 1927), self-actualization (Rogers, 1961), self-esteem (Pyszczynski, Greenberg, 
Solomon, Arndt, & Schimel, 2004), self-consistency (Heider, 1958), or autonomy, 
competence, and relatedness (Deci & Ryan, 2000). Despite inconsistencies and exclusivities in 
the needs identified between these perspectives, they are all based on the needs-as-requirements 
perspective, which assumes that, like the vitamins in one’s diet, there are particular 
psychosocial experiences that form necessary inputs for human thriving: Having them leads 
to optimal growth and fulfillment, while being deficient in them may hinder growth and 
generate frustration. 

What follows from this universal requirements perspective is that a psychological need 
must be important for all members of a species to experience, regardless of genetic 
predisposition and personal history and enculturation. Although people’s manifold stated 
wants may differ significantly from person to person, what humans truly need in order to 
be happy and healthy was honed through our shared phylogenetic development and is the 
same basic set of inputs for all people. To extend the plant example above, individual plants 
of a given species may vary to some degree in how much they can tolerate water deprivation, 
but this variance is constrained by the parameterization of the need across the species. 
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Likewise, though perhaps not all humans suffer to precisely the same degree from poignant 
exclusion, there are likely few, if any, who fail to feel the sting (cf. McDonald & Donnellan, 
2012). Thus, it is not necessary that the need processes are completely invariant for universality 
to hold; people can develop different dispositions ontogenetically around phylogenetically 
constant needs, much as proposed for the Big Five personality traits (Nettle, 2006). This will 
become an important point again later as we point toward integration of MDT, which tends 
to cover ontogenetic processes, and SDT, which tends to cover phylogenetic ones. 

Often researchers base a need-as-requirement argument upon a demonstration that 
satisfying the need leads to positive outcomes, such as increases in well-being or performance 
toward goals, whereas thwarting the need leads to ill-being or performance decrements, and 
that these processes generally follow across the species (e.g., Chirkov Ryan, Kim, & Kaplan, 
2003; Deci & Ryan, 2000; Ryan & Deci, 2008; Sheldon, Elliot, Kim, & Kasser, 2001). But 
how do we know what types of experiences (if any) are actually fundamental requirements? 
Baumeister and Leary (1995) provided a set of criteria with their analysis of belonging as a 
requirement. They reviewed literature examining the positive and negative effects of 
satisfying and thwarting belongingness, respectively, to provide what is currently a widely 
accepted view of belongingness as a universal need, as well as a rubric for identifying “true” 
needs (the rubric is extensive, so we will not outline it here). Thus, a general consensus on an 
experiential need is not impossible, though to avoid a need zoo akin to that of early instinct 
theories, some stringent criteria should be applied. 

Regarding comprehensive theories of needs-as-requirements, self-determination theory 
(SDT; Deci & Ryan, 1985, 2000; Ryan & Deci, 2000, 2008) provides an extensively 
validated and theoretically fleshed out exemplar. The basic psychological needs under this 
framework are relatedness (feeling socially connected, akin to the need for belongingness), 
competence (experiencing effectance and mastery), and autonomy (experiencing the self as 
the initiator and owner of one’s behavior). As suggested above, research on these needs has 
demonstrated the positive effects of satisfying them, the negative effects of thwarting them, 
and general consistency of these relations across different types of situations, personality styles, 
and cultural contexts (see Ryan & Deci, 2008). For example, evidence for the universality of 
autonomy, competence, and relatedness as requirements was provided by Sheldon et al. 
(2001), by Sheldon, Cheng, and Hilpert (2011), and by Tay and Diener (2011). The latter 
found that mastery, social support and love, and self-direction and autonomy, each 
independently contributed to well-being across their near-global sample (123 countries). 
Though we define needs-as-requirements according to the basic set offered by SDT because 
it offers the most defensible set based on research and theory to date, we note that the 


acceptance of the basic set of needs offered by SDT is ultimately not necessary for accepting 
the TPM (Sheldon, 2011). 


Needs-as-motives: the motive disposition theory perspective 


The preceding conceptualization of needs held that they were “experiential vitamins” with 
the attendant benefits and decrements that nutritive processes generate (i.e., thriving when 
nutriment present, withering when absent). There is, however, another traditional 
conceptualization of needs that suggests that they are impulses that initiate and guide 
particular behaviors toward particular rewards, or the needs-as-behavioral-motives 
perspective. An early example of a needs-as-motives theory is provided by Murray (1938), 
who outlined a set of 5 classes of behavioral motives for deriving rewards from the 
environment. This perspective has seen continuous developments and extensions, the most 
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notable of which is perhaps McClelland’s (1984, 1985), as well as Winter (1992), Schultheiss 
(2008), Sheldon and Schiiler (2011), and many others, and continues to provide a 
cornerstone for the study of human motivation. 

Though MDT theorizing also suggests that the small set of behavioral motives it studies are 
broad and species typical, where it differs from the needs-as-requirements perspective is in its 
assumption that “all motives are learned” (McClelland, 1965, p. 322) and that people vary in 
their motives due to learning histories. Thus, in contrast to the universal requirement 
perspective, individual differences can be uncovered between people in their motive 
dispositions, such as the need for achievement (nAch), the need for affiliation (nAff), and 
the need for power (nPow). Research on MDT tends to proceed by demonstrating that 
individual differences in motive strength, typically measured by the coding of themes in 
participants’ writing about ambiguous pictures of social situations (Schultheiss & Brunstein, 
2010), predict differences in what kinds of behaviors people enact, what kinds of situational 
perceptions they have, and how motive-relevant experiences affect them (e.g., Brunstein, 
Schultheiss, & Grassmann, 1998). 


Comparing needs in MDT and SDT 


To review, so far we have examined the treatment of psychological needs from the needs- 
as-requirements (exemplified in SDT) and needs-as-motives (exemplified in MDT) 
perspectives. According to SDT’s basic needs theory, needs are psychological “nutriments” that 
are universally required types of experiences that afford optimal functioning. Under this view, 
everybody needs to have these nutriments, but, like each plant in a plot of farmland, the extent to 
which each person is receiving adequate amounts of the required nutriments can vary from 
person to person, and so individual satisfaction may vary. Thus, SDT proffers a process model 
in which varying situations create varying amounts of satisfaction, which affects the quality of 
peoples’ outcomes. 

Although SDT explicitly attempts to “convey the essence of the human being as an 
active agent”, (Deci & Ryan, 1991, p. 280), and does so extensively within other branches 
of the theory (such as in its causality orientation mini-theory), an unfortunate aspect of 
SDT’s basic needs theory has been a local neglect of the specific need-relevant resources 
the person has at her disposal to actively satisfy her own needs when they are not readily 
provided by the environment (Sheldon, 2011). In other words, implicit in the “context 
satisfies or thwarts needs” framework is a somewhat passive organism, thriving or 
withering mostly as a function of ambient need-relevant resources. Thus, it maintains 
the view of the person, like the plant above, “stuck” withering when resources are not 
provided and ignores the agentic, ambulatory aspects of being human. We think 
integrating MDT and SDT need concepts can provide a useful bridge across the SDT 
mini-theories such that agency can be treated more readily in the context of striving for 
particular need satisfactions. In contrast, MDT focuses on individual differences in the 
strength of numerous motives, or the readiness with which people perceive the 
opportunity and activate behavior to satisfy the psychological needs those motives target. 
From this perspective, people have different motivational profiles generated out of early 
learning experiences, and the behaviors they generally enact reflect these differences. 
Although MDT offers a framework for connecting behavior and needs, an unfortunate 
consequence of its focus on needs-as-motives is that it has devoted relatively little research 
to the connection between motive-relevant experiences and well-being outcomes 
(though see, e.g., Brunstein et al., 1998; Schultheiss, 2008). 
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The SDT and MDT traditions also vary somewhat in a few other important ways. 
First, the needs they consider to be focal are different, though only slightly. MDT 
research has chiefly studied three basic motives that vary between people: nAch, nAff, 
and nPow. SDT, as outlined above, holds that autonomy, competence, and relatedness 
are the three needs that form the fundamental psychological requirements across all 
people. SDT’s need for competence and MDT’s nAch are quite similar in that each 
emphasizes the need to develop a sense of mastery over tasks and environment. SDT’s 
need for relatedness and SDT’s nAff are also similar in that each emphasizes the need 
to feel a sense of belonging with others. SDT’s need for autonomy and MDT’s nPow 
overlap in that both contain a component concerned with freeing oneself from external 
pressures, but they diverge primarily where MDT also considers influencing others to be 
a key part of the nPow construct. 

Further, the theories diverge in terms of the level of access the person has to be his or her 
own motivational processes. The focus of SDT is on an agentic self that is consciously aware 
of the experiential inputs it is receiving (or not receiving). Under MDT, the focus is on 
implicit impetuses, generated from an operant learning processes, that guide energization 
and direction of behavior in response to incentives in the environment. Thus, need 
satisfaction in the SDT tradition is typically measured via participant self-report, whereas 
motive strength in the MDT tradition is measured via both self-report and content coding 
projective tests (which may or may not be correlated depending on referential competence; 
see Schultheiss & Strasser, 2012). 

The first (universal requirements versus idiosyncratic motive strengths) and third (explicit 
versus implicit processes) divergences raised above do pose significant roadblocks to 
theoretical integration, whereas the content domains of the need constructs are a less serious 
sticking point given the considerable overlap. Both perspectives, however, have rich research 
traditions and much empirical support for their basic tenets. Despite their divergent starting 
points, might there be a way to integrate them for a more comprehensive theory of human 
psychological needs? Below we will attempt to point a way toward doing just that. 


Integrating motive and requirement perspectives: parsing the motivational episode 


There are a few key observations that suggest distinguishing needs-as-motives and needs- 
as-requirements, but which also suggest they might still be included into a single temporal 
framework (Sheldon, 2011). First, the motives that initiate and guide behavior tend to be 
salient at the beginning of an action sequence, whereas experiences resulting from the 
action sequence are salient at the end of the sequence (Gollwitzer, 1990). This suggests 
that particular actions couple initiating motives with resulting experiences. A second 
observation is that the particular behavioral motives people pursue may sometimes “miss 
the mark” in terms of the experiential requirements they are aimed at garnering, and thus 
may not necessarily lead to thriving upon goal attainment. For example, strivings for 
popularity and for material success often do bring the rewards they seek, but such 
attainments generally do not lead to physical and psychological well-being (Niemiec, Ryan, 
& Deci, 2009; see also Crocker & Park, 2004). Third, people may not have a strong behavioral 
motive to satisfy unmet experiential requirements. For example, a person may experience a 
serious failure and, rather than redouble efforts or find somehow else to excel, may generally 
give up on competence strivings, becoming helpless. As the latter two possibilities suggest, 
motives can become decoupled from requirements such that activated motives may not fulfill 
requirements, and unmet requirements may not activate relevant motives. 
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These observations led Sheldon (2011) to propose that the MDT and SDT perspectives 
have been examining essentially the same constructs and processes, but at different time 
points in a goal sequence. The MDT perspective provides a means for understanding how 
people become dispositionally oriented to pursue certain types of goals and incentives more 
than others, via early learning and reinforcement, whereas the SDT perspective provides a 
means for understanding why some types of goals, even when achieved, may not lead to 
positive outcomes, whereas other types of goals do produce thriving and growth. A 
dispositional motive supplies an implicit point of reference for evaluating experiential inputs 
(cf. Carver & Scheier, 1998). When the level of input for a certain type of desired experience 
falls below this reference point, domain-relevant motives are then aroused (Atkinson & 
Birch, 1970) and function in a test-operate-test-exit sequence (TOTE; Miller, Galanter, & 
Pribram, 1960). This process is summarized in Figure 1 and can be seen to play out below 
when we present empirical support for the TPM. The TPM, which combines insights from 
SDT and MDT conceives of a need in two phases. In the first phase, feelings of dissatisfaction 
of a particular need spurs motivation to approach need satisfying experiences (or relieve 
dissatisfaction). In the second phase, attainment of the experience rewards (or in some cases 
punishes) the behavior, making it more (or less) likely to occur in the future. 

The MDT (and needs-as-motives perspectives more generally), then, is best able to 
capture how rewards sensitize people to different types of experiences, such that they 
develop characteristic motive dispositions, which affect the front-end perception of situations 
and the affordances they may contain. SDT (and needs-as-requirements perspectives more 
generally) is best able to capture the back-end dynamics, as well as provide a framework 
for understanding the satisfaction of which types of experiences should generally contribute 
to well-being and provide a basis for reinforcement. Only by putting these two perspectives 
together in one framework can one fully describe psychological need processes and account 
for developmental trajectories around a small set of motivational orientations. 

These ideas, along with relevant empirical data summarized below, have led to a basic 
definition of psychological needs as tendencies to seek out certain basic types of psychosocial 
experiences, to a somewhat varying extent across individuals, and to feel good and thrive when those basic 
experiences are obtained, to the same extent across individuals (cf. Sheldon, 2011). This definition 
encompasses both ontogenetic imperatives to obtain certain incentives or experiential 
rewards and phylogenetic tendencies to benefit when those experiential rewards are 
obtained. Below, we explore the advantages of this conceptualization. 


Evidence for the TPM 


SDT needs function as motives. As discussed above, most research to date supports the notion 
that the needs for autonomy, competence, and relatedness are experiential requirements. 
Cross-cultural studies from various research teams have pointed to the unique effects of each 
type of need satisfaction on well-being (e.g., Sheldon, Cheng, et al., 2011; Tay & 
Diener, 2011). Further, the satisfaction of these needs is what makes for “good days” 


Salient Behavioral TOTE Need 


Discrepancy Motive Operations Satisfaction 


Figure 1 A regulatory process linking needs-as-requirements and needs-as-motives. 
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(Sheldon, Ryan, & Reis, 1996), secure attachments (LaGuardia, Ryan, Couchman, & Deci, 
2000), good sex (Smith, 2007), good teaching (Filak & Sheldon, 2003), and much else. In 
fact, need satisfaction typically mediates the positive effects of many other constructs on 
well-being, at many levels of analysis (Sheldon, Cheng, et al., 2011; Sheldon & Tan, 
2007). Part of why particular contexts, relationships, or personality variables are associated 
with well-being is that they facilitate the satisfaction of psychological needs. 

However, given SDT’s needs-as-requirements orientation, much less research has been aimed 
at examining whether these needs might also act like behavioral motives such that, when 
unsatisfied, ameliorative behavior is initiated. If the SDT needs provide for adaptive behavioral 
programs (Deci & Ryan, 2000), then they should help people to try to obtain important missing 
experiences. A lonely person should seek company, an incompetent person should seek greater 
mastery, and a person who feels controlled should seek greater autonomy. To test these proposi- 
tions, Sheldon and Gunz (2009) proved cross-sectional correlational and experimental and longi- 
tudinal evidence that peoples’ felt dissatisfaction of a need corresponded to the desire to try to satisfy 
that same need, suggesting unmet needs can spur adaptive behavior (cf. Baumeister & Leary, 1995). 
Further, Sheldon and Gunz’s results supported the distinctiveness of each need, as there were no 
cross-over effects such that, for example, a person feeling dissatisfied in relatedness was motivated 
to satisfy a different need, like competence. Finally, Sheldon and Gunz found that it was 
endorsing active dissatisfaction (e.g., agreeing to the item “I am lonely”), and not the mere lack 
of endorsement of satisfaction (e.g., disagreeing to the item “I feel a sense of contact with others”), 
which predicted motivation to obtain a particular experience. In other words, it was the salient 
dissatisfaction of a need that was associated with wanting the need. Gray, Ishii, and Ambady 
(2011) also underlined the specificity of behavioral motives aroused by dissatisfaction in terms of 
basic perceptual processes: participants who experienced negative affect instigated by social loss 
became more sensitive to others’ nonverbal communication, but those who experienced negative 
affect aroused by failure did not show this sensitivity. Together, these studies provide support for 
the notions that satisfaction and dissatisfaction are distinct elements of motivational processes and 
that dissatisfaction of a need may strongly arouse corresponding motive processes. 

The research by Sheldon and Gunz (2009) was extended by Sheldon, Abad, and Hinsch 
(2011) to provide another, more ecologically valid test of the TPM. Study 1 found, some- 
what counterintuitively, that both positively worded (connectedness) and negatively worded 
(loneliness) relatedness need satisfaction items correlated positively with participants’ amount 
of daily Facebook use. Does this mean that Facebook causes both loneliness and 
connectedness or that both types of feelings cause Facebook use? Or, might loneliness and 
connectedness operate at different parts of the behavioral sequence, such that one is a cause, 
and the other a result, of Facebook use? Sheldon, Abad, et al. (2011) adopted the latter view, 
positing that relatedness need dissatisfaction drives Facebook use, whereas relatedness need 
satisfaction derives from Facebook use. Study 2 supported this by showing that the association 
between Facebook use and general loneliness was mediated by a measure of “using Facebook 
to cope”, and the association between Facebook use and general connectedness was 
mediated by a measure of Facebook-specific connectedness. In Study 3, which asked all 
participants to stop using Facebook for 48 hours, participants’ relatedness satisfaction 
decreased during the deprivation period, consistent with the idea that satisfaction is an 
outcome of Facebook use. Also, those who became more dissatisfied in their relatedness in 
the deprivation period subsequently used Facebook more when they were allowed to 
resume the behavior, consistent with the idea that relatedness dissatisfaction is a cause of 
Facebook use. Thus, it was specifically a salient discrepancy (increased dissatisfaction but 
not decreased satisfaction) that aroused the motive to connect and need-relevant 
behavior, which is illustrated in the first link in the model presented in Figure 1. And it 
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was need-relevant behavior that predicted changes in need satisfaction (but not dissatisfaction), 
which is illustrated in the last link of the model presented in Figure 1. 

Support for the notion that dissatisfaction arouses need-specific behavior has also been 
provided for the need for autonomy. Radel, Pelletier, Sarrazin, and Milyavskaya (2011) found 
that an initial deprivation of autonomy led people to make restorative efforts, just as with 
competence and relatedness demonstrated previously (Sheldon, Abad, et al., 2011; Sheldon & 
Gunz, 2009). Extending this other research, however, Radel et al. (2011) distinguished between 
acute and chronic need-dissatisfaction. They applied Selye’s (1950) general adaptation syndrome 
model of the stress response to reason (and subsequently demonstrate) that acute autonomy 
deprivation leads to restorative efforts, whereas more chronic deprivation leads to a sense of 
helplessness or to compensatory, less adaptive motives. In other words, missing requirements 
(“stressors”) do spur motivated behavior (“resistance”), up to a point. However, if a person’s 
behaviors continually fail to satisfy the requirement, then a motivation or helplessness may ensue 
(“exhaustion”). Although SDT typically views unmet needs as hindering motivated behavior 
(just as any organism is compromised when a crucial nutriment is missing), Radel et al.’s 
(2011) findings suggest that unmet needs can be both motivating at an acute level and motivating 
at a chronic level (see Sheldon, 2011, for more discussion of this notion). 

Understanding the different processes that follow from acute and chronic effects of need 
thwarting is important for further understanding need dynamics, as it allows another way 
of considering how needs and motives can become decoupled. Recall that needs are 
universally required inputs from the needs-as-requirements perspective, whereas people 
can vary in their motive strength from the needs-as-motives perspective. Under chronic 
deprivation, a person’s motive to get a particular type of experience may become 
extinguished because efforts to satisfy that need have traditionally amounted to wasted effort. 
However, though the motive is extinguished, the requirement is not and will still produce 
dissatisfaction. Thus, a person may develop a motive that maintains an aim to satisfy the basic 
missing requirement but, because the person does not perceive readily feasible routes, they 
pursue compensatory, indirect routes that often fail to satisfy the underlying need (cf. Kasser, 
2002). For example, a person with few job prospects in a depressed economy may frequently 
be thwarted in his attempts at developing professional competence and/or securing basic 
physical needs, and so orients to gambling as a sidelong approach to procuring competence 
and basic security needs (and a generally dismal one at that). 


Individual differences in motive strength. Our discussion of the TPM so far has been primarily 
geared toward demonstrating that the basic psychological needs identified by SDT do, in fact, 
have a behavioral motive aspect typically covered by MDT. Here we turn to the role of individ- 
ual differences in motives and what role these individual differences play within the TPM. 
Motive disposition theory suggests that dispositional motives are tendencies to seek out 
particular psychosocial experiences (McClelland, 1985). Under MDT these tendencies are 
a function of early learning, though what sets them in motion is not particularly crucial for 
the TPM.” What is crucial is that the core MDT needs correspond strongly to the basic needs 
under SDT and that having a strong dispositional motive for a need tends to bring about 
behavior aimed at satisfying that need, and thus actual need satisfaction. Stated differently, 
a motive disposition (e.g., for achievement) should be associated specifically with satisfaction of 
the underlying need (e.g., competence). Sheldon and Schiiler (2011) measured motive disposi- 
tions for achievement and affiliation and found support for this specificity hypothesis in that 
“wanting” achievement led to “having” competence, and “wanting” affiliation led to “having” 
relatedness, and in both cases these effects were mediated by need-relevant goal attainment. Thus, 
motives exhibit an appetitive characteristic in that they lead to need-relevant attainment and 
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satisfaction, just as MDT proposes. Notably, the wanting — having finding was consistent across 
both implicit and explicit measures of motive dispositions. This specificity finding supports the 
TPM’s hypothesis that motives target particular requirements, and also points to the pathway 
from satisfaction to reinforcement (and thus to disposition). We have recently generated more 
direct (though preliminary) support for this latter pathway: over the course of a semester, increases 
in competence satisfaction lead to increases in the explicit nAch (unpublished data). This 
investigation holds some promise for demonstrating historically elusive effects for motive 
acquisition (cf. McClelland, 1965). 

Another important finding from the Sheldon and Schiiler’s (2011) longitudinal research was 
that, though people differed in motive dispositions and thus the amount of corresponding need 
satisfaction they experienced during the study, the extent to which global well-being was pre- 
dicted by need satisfaction was not moderated by motive disposition. Thus, though people may 
vary in the wanting of particular experiences, they do not vary in how much getting those required 
experiences affects their well-being. This further supports SDT’s conceptualization of compe- 
tence and relatedness as important psychological nutriments for everyone (Ryan, 1995), not just 
for people who happen to orient toward one or the other. 

However, although motives and need satisfaction did not interact to predict general well-be- 
ing, Sheldon and Schüler (2011) found that a matching effect did arise between motive dispo- 
sitions and the goals to which participants were assigned to pursue. Specifically, participants 
reported more self-concordance for their assigned goal (i.e., they felt more volitional and less 
pressured in pursuing it) when the goal participants were assigned to pursue matched a strong 
explicit motive. These results suggest that the participants truly did experience the fit between 
the goals that they were consciously pursuing and their personality system. This effect, in turn, 
predicted greater longitudinal goal attainment, which in turn predicted greater well-being (me- 
diated by positive effects on need satisfaction). Further, in a set of studies extending this research, 
Schüler, Brandstatter, and Sheldon (2013) uncovered another matching effect such that 
participants’ implicit motives moderated how much domain-specific well-being and flow they ex- 
perienced from need satisfaction, but did not moderate need satisfaction’s contribution to global 
well-being. Taken together, these studies suggest motive dispositions affect how people want to 
pursue motive-congruent goals, boosting their ability to get their own experiential needs met. 
And they also may indicate how much people like motive-congruent experiences (cf: Berridge, 
2004). But they do not alter the effect of these experiences upon one’s core psychological health. 

At this point, we can introduce an analogy for the TPM broadly: a selfavowed lover of citrus 
fruit may strongly embrace the suggested goal of planting an orange tree in her yard. Once the or- 
anges come in, she may relish consuming the oranges. Her delight is so great that she walks next 
door and enthusiastically asks that her neighbor try them. The neighbor, not much for oranges but 
agreeable, obliges and chokes one down. Despite that the neighbors diverge greatly in their want- 
ing and liking of the oranges, the nutritive benefits will not be appreciably different between them. 


Looking ahead 


Although many of the basic tenets of the TPM have received strong support already, the 
model is new and the research directions it contains are still unfolding. As mentioned above, 
our laboratory has begun to provide evidence for a continued tuning of (at least explicit) 
motive dispositions driven by operant conditioning processes, and this sort of fundamental 
motivational operation would be best explored by multiple research laboratories. Below 
we list a few other tantalizing empirical and theoretical points that seem ripe for exploration 
at the moment: 
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1. To date, need satisfaction has been measured almost exclusively by self-report questionnaire. 
Contrastingly, motives have been measured through both implicit and explicit means. It 
would be a significant leap forward if the field were to develop implicit measures of need 
satisfaction. This would allow the examination of whether implicit and explicit satisfactions 
are typically uncorrelated as with motives, and whether they have divergent criterion validity. 
Further, implicit need satisfaction measures would help us examine whether need satisfaction 
is primarily recognized by and consequential for the conscious, agentic self, as proposed by 
SDT, or if need processes in general might be best accessed via implicit measures targeting 
the non-verbal, experiential self, as under MDT (Schultheiss & Brunstein, 1999). 

2. We have noted above how motives and requirements can become decoupled. An important 
avenue for research dealing with this decoupling would be to examine the developmental 
trajectory by which chronic dissatisfaction of needs can deactivate motives for basic 
requirements, and perhaps also initiate suboptimal, compensatory motive processes. 

3. Related to #2, if we conceptualize need thwarting and motive strengths as underly- 
ing etiological factors of helplessness and compensatory motives, this may afford us a 
relatively simple, multifinal developmental framework for working with complex 
psychopathological phenomena. 


These are a few of the interesting avenues of research and theory that we think the TPM 
can illuminate and motivate. We hope the TPM inspires other researchers to bring their 
creativity to bear on it and provide new insights and pathways. 


Conclusion 


In this article, we have argued for a definition of psychological needs as tendencies to seek out certain 
basic types of psychosocial experiences, to a somewhat varying extent across individuals, and to feel good and 
thrive when those basic experiences are obtained, to the same extent across individuals (cf. Sheldon, 
2011). Though straightforward on its surface, this definition has the potential to provide an 
elegant bridge between two of the longest-running contemporary conceptualizations of 
psychological needs where none had previously existed. It affords a Two Process Model by which 
we can de-conflate needs-as-motives and needs-as-requirements, and thus proceed with a more 
unified science of human motivation. 
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Notes 


* Correspondence: Department of Psychological Sciences, University of Missouri, Columbia, MO, USA. E-mail: 
Sheldonk@missouri.edu 

| Perhaps MDT’s nPow is a blend of the need for autonomy, need for competence, and need for positive regard from 
others (i.e., self-esteem or respect; considered a quasi-need under SDT). 

? It is remarkable that, to date, MDT does not incorporate any theorizing about or investigation of gene X environment 
interactions in motive development. This is likely a function of MDT’s assumption of a sort of blank slate pleasure 
principle that is then shaped and reinforced by the environment. However, given the ubiquity of gene X environment 
effects on personality processes just like those in the domain of MDT, we suspect that such gene X environment effects 
do exist and require explication. 
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